


























INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


We believe in religious liberty, and hold that this God-given right is 
exercised at its best when there is separation between church and state. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things; and 
that in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience: to worship or not to worship; to profess, to practice, 
and to promulgate his religious beliefs, or to change them according to 
his conscience or opinions, holding that these are the essence of religious 
liberty; but that in the exercise of this right he should respect the equivalent 
right of others. 





We believe that all legislation and other governmental acts which 
unite church and state are subversive of human rights, potentially perse- 
cuting in character, and opposed to the best interests of church and state; 
and therefore, that it is not within the province of human government to 
enact such legislation or perform such acts. 


We believe it is our duty to use every lawful and honorable means to 
prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church and state, 
and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may enjoy the 
inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, which 
teaches that a man should do to others as he would have others do to him. 
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JOSEF MUENCH 


Vinet’s defense of religious freedom is as awe inspiring as the tremendous mountain peaks rising about him in his native Switzerland. 
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TELLKO 


Lausanne, Switzerland, 





as it appeared about 1850. 


By DANIEL WALTHER, Ph.D. 


I WONDER,” said the Abbé Brémond, “if 
Protestants realize what a treasure they have in 
Alexandre Vinet!”* This statement by the Catholic 
historian of French mysticism could be easily dupli- 
eated by others who look upon Vinet as the indefati- 
gable champion of religious liberty, a courageous 
thinker, and a keen literary critic. 

Vinet was born on July 17, 1797 in Ouchy, the 
“landing port” of Lausanne, Canton of Vaud. Soon 
his paretts moved into the heart of the city, already 
famous for its educational institutions. Agassiz was 
from there, and Gibbon wrote in Lausanne a good 
part of his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Vinet’s ancestors were from Waldensian Piedmont, 
whence he may have gotten his religious élan, and 
from Dauphiné, which may have given him clarity of 
expression and a Huguenot steadfastness. The rest- 
lessness of Vinet’s generation affected ideas, politics, 
and especially religion: “Religion is very fashionable 
today,” Vinet wrote, “and that, I believe, is its worst 
condition.” * 

Vinet grew up in a home where money was scarce, 
but where he got a rich legacy: a world of literary 
beauty and a refined taste for things noble and worth 
while. He became acquainted with the verses of 
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Lamartine and Hugo, as well as with the strong ideas 
of the liberal Catholic Lamennais, who made him 
conscious that “indifference in matters of religion” 
was a pressing issue of the day. He became acquainted 
later with leading writers, among them Rambert, his 
biographer, and Juste Olivier the poet. 

Early, Vinet learned to make up his own mind. He 
followed gratefully his elders but went his own way 
when his conscience spoke differently. Alarmed at the 
apathy of his fellow Vaudois, he tried his hand at 
writing poetry in his teens. He attempted arousement 
by a sort of Vaudois “Marseillaise,” the “Awakening 
of the Vaudois,” which had a strictly local flavor 
and, alas, failed to stir many of his fellow men or to 
disturb the government of Bern, remembered more 
than ever for its harsh bailiffs whose “justice” was 
definitely on the stern side. While literature was his 
first love—as evidenced in his marvelous studies on 
Pascal, and in one of his greatest texts, the Chresto- 
mathie, reprinted more than 30 times—his vocation 

# was religion: he entered divinity school at sixteen. 

His life’s activity was confined to two cities, Basel 
and Lausanne. He refused innumerable calls else- 
where. On moving to Basel, where he remained for 
twenty years, he married his cousin. The marriage 
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CHARLES EYNARD : 
Vinet has a place in French literature. His beautiful pages on 
Pascal, his successful “Chrestomathie,” and his literary studies 
on several periods—as on the poets of Louis XIV—are well 


known. But above all he became the undisputed champion of 
religious liberty. 


proved a happy one. The young couple was poor, but 
with a “charming poverty.” * As a teacher he was 
immensely successful. His students were captivated 
by the scope of his vision and the aceent of genuine- 
ness in his lectures, which were messages in courage. 
He was greatly attracted to the German theologian 
De Wette, whose arrival in Basel offered Vinet the 
stimulation of strong thinking. His faith was deep- 
ened intellectually. But when De Wette encouraged 
Vinet to translate some of his works, Vinet accepted 
only for those presenting ideas that he could endorse. 

His father became alarmed at his son’s independ- 
ence and warned him not to substitute his opinions 
for the doctrines taught in his Canton. “The servant 
of the church,” wrote the father, “must be submitted 
to the doctrine received by the state and not deviate 
from it.” “ The Pope could hardly have spoken more 
dogmatically than this stern Huguenot father. His 
father’s fears that he might depart from the teachings 
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enforced by the state were, it must be admitted, not 
without cause. : 

Vinet was ordained in 1818. He never functioned 
however in a regular pastorate, although his sermons 
were greatly appreciated. There seems to flow 
through them even when read today a sincerity and 
a newness that is appealing. “No man was followed 
more faithfully,” wrote the French literary critic 
Sainte-Beuve, “no preacher was better surrounded, no 
pastor could better feed a famished flock . . . no 
authority exceeds his.” 

Meanwhile his literary pursuits were overshadowed 
by his religious activities: “My Pegasus is sadly de- 
teriorating ; the poor beast suffers from something like 
a theological indigestion.”° In 1824 a religious 
awakening brought to Switzerland the evangelism 
of the Methodists and of the Pietists. Personally 
Vinet did not relish the ideas or methods of the sects, 
but he began to question if the state religion was right, 
and whether he should tolerate other groups even if 
he could not agree with them. Meanwhile the father 
who had so sternly watched over him died.” 

In January, 1824, the Vaud government forbade 
religious gatherings as being contrary to public order, 
and reinforced that stand in May by a law forbidding 
all assemblies outside the state church. The law was 
immediately and strictly enforced. Now came the 
first public challenge to Vinet’s conscience. He aired 


‘ his ideas of freedom in his Religious Convictions, 


which contains in embryo ideas expressed in other 
works on religious freedom, especially his Freedom of 
Worship.” He became vitally interested in defending 
liberty for its own sake. Obviously the basic question 
was not whether a religious group was orthodox, but 
whether that group, or any group, should have free- 
dom to believe as it wished to. As far as theological 
truth was concerned, “Let other opinions spring up,” 
he wrote, “if they are true they will endure; if they 
are false they will disappear. It is that resistance [by 
the state] which gives so much vigor to untruth.” ° 
The task, to Vinet, was to liberate conscience: “Tf it is 
impious to deny that God is, is it not equally impious 
to deny to conscience a voice? To assail conscience is 
to assail God. Without conscience there is no dis- 
tinction between good and evil.” ° 

Repeatedly he condemned the religious despotism 
of the state-church. No pressure should be exercised 
except in the case of heresy. But then, what is heresy ¢ 
“The heretic has a right to be heard—the only con- 
dition being that he think before talking, and have 
a personal conviction, whatever it be, even a negative 
or an irreligious one.” ” That opinion is reminiscent 
of what Saint Augustine once wrote: “Do not think 
that heresies are advanced by insignificant, small 
souls; only great souls are able to produce heresies.” ™ 

What Vinet most emphasized was that the state 
cannot overrule the opinions of a free person. The 
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church can never fulfill its mission in dignity unless 
it is independent. The church has only one Lord, one 
husband, Christ. Before Constantine the church had 
a legitimate husband, Christ, but in accepting the 
protection. of the state the church committed adultery. 
To some a church without state protection is un- 
thinkable, and some Christians have requested the 
protection of powerful rulers! “Christ did not want 
this. He came to establish the reign of truth. And 
truth must achieve an independent and unpolluted 
triumph; the church must be victorious in its own 
right, on its own terms. If the church needed armed 
or political protection, it would be doubtful whether 
the church harbored truth. The church must have as 
its main characteristics truth and spontaneity, and I 
cannot see how the church could possibly have these 
qualities in a union with the state; in fact, only free- 
dom can be the genuine guarantee of tolerance.” ” 


The conviction that the church must be free from 
state control in his country came to him suddenly. At 
first he did not dare to follow that vision, and had 
some misgivings as to his being able to continue the 
uphill struggle, for his health was very poor. More- 
over, he realized that he would meet with bitter 
opposition, even from intimate friends who were re- 
luctant or unwilling to follow him. The thought of 
an independent church was preposterous to them 
and shocked what they believed was their sense of 
loyalty to the government. Eventually however some 
of them, like Professor Monnard, shared fully Vinet’s 
ideas and the price in unpopularity he had to pay. 

Vinet knew that new ideas especially needed time 
to mature: “A country which has grown used to 
union of church and state cannot all of a sudden 
adopt a system similar to that of the United States, 
who are in a sound relationship since their incep- 
tion. ... But complete tolerance of opinion must be 
part of a truly wise government. ... After all, Prot- 
estants have not thrown off the yoke of the Papacy 
only to fall subservient to the secular yoke of the 
state.” “ 

Several years later Vinet took part in a literary 
contest that was suggested by a few Paris publicists 
and historians, such as Guizot and Stapfer. The essay 
he contributed was the Memozr in Favor of Freedom 
of Worship," a classic on the principle of separation. 
By now Vinet, despite his enormous labors and his 
poor health, was the leading champion of religious 
freedom. He was neither naive nor shallow in his 
thinking; he warned against unsound and hasty de- 
cisions; he wanted the entire issue examined care- 
fully: “Superficiality which examines nothing, stub- 
bornness which never compares, presumption which 
always decides, are ill suited for a free people.” * But 
still one cannot escape the fact that a free church will 
be free from the state just as the state church, here, is 
separate from Catholicism. ; 
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His Memoir was a success. He received the prize, 
which he did not expect to get, and was universally 
complimented for his work. Opposition was still 
strong, especially in the press. Vinet was described 
as a “dangerous fool.” He defended religious free- 
dom: “Far from being subversive, it is the very prin- 
ciple of life in society; .. . it is the struggle between 
good and evil... . This idea applied to religion is a 
powerful one and when an idea is due, who can 
stop it?’ To keep an idea from spreading would be 
“as foolish as to try to stop the winds at the border 
line or to oblige the birds to pay customs duty” “— 
reminiscent of Luther’s, “Thoughts pay no customs 
duty” (Gedanken sind zollfret). But Vinet found 
that new thoughts are not only dangerous but ex- 
pensive. He lost his credentials for a year, and was 
even involved in a lawsuit and had to pay a fine! 

In 1837 Vinet was called back to his native Lau- 
sanne as professor of practical theology. That same 
year the Frenchman Sainte-Beuve—not a theologian 
or even a professed Christian, but a great literary 
critic—started at Lausanne his course on Port-Royal 
and the Jansenists. The two men, already acquainted 
with each other’s work, now learned to appreciate 
one another. “The course on Port-Royal is admirable,” 
wrote Vinet. “I never heard, even from a Christian, 
statements that were truer and said with greater 
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A more recent view of the university city of Lausanne show- 
ing its great cathedral in the background (Place Centrale et 
Cathedrale). 




















simplicity and beauty.” Sainte-Beuve too was im- 
pressed by Vinet’s sincerity. “The great and incom- 
parable advantage I got from my acquaintance with 


Mr. Vinet was... to be able to understand what is 
that inner Christianity,” and he let Vinet “read into 
his heart !” 

In 1839 Vinet wrote his important Essay on the 
Manifestation of Religious Convictions. A few of 
the ideas expressed here reaffirm his concern for the 
protection and respect of man’s conscience. Con- 
science must be educated toward freedom and also 
in respect for authority. “Religion alone is able to 
bring about an awakening, not only of a religious 
conscience but of conscience in general, as well as 
of the individuality and originality of the soul.” * In 
1839 religious questions were more heatedly debated 
than ever in Vaud. How could it have been other- 
wise? A national church can only be a_ political 
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ALBERT STEINER, PHOTO 


The light of truth shines throughout the valleys and mountain 

fastnesses of Switzerland—not so much because of what Vinet 

said, but because of what he was. He passed on to his fellow 

men the sparkle of truth, and this ideal can best be summed up 

in the magnificent statement engraved on the Vinet monument 

erected in Lausanne by the students: “ ‘Christianity, in the world, 
is the immortal seed of liberty. 


church and such a church is a chaos, an organization 
against truth. 

When the government appointed a commission to 
investigate ministers on doctrine, Vinet resigned. He 
could not continue to serve a state church “when he 
wanted to plead the cause of separation.” ” He re- 
mained professor and did continue to teach, but 
even so his conscience began to object. He wanted a 
Christianity that was genuine, youthful, and inex- 
haustible. 

In 1844 he took a further step. He resigned as 
professor of theology. “Although a teacher does not 
have to submit to a written profession of faith,” he 
wrote Erskine, “there is a tacit agreement with teach- 
ers who are theoretically free but are expected to 
instruct students according to the national profession 
of faith, and that is what I can no longer do.” 

Vinet could not accede to his government’s desire 
that he stay on, unless religious liberty became part of 
the constitution. “My testimony is... to a principle 
which is beyond all systems, namely religious liberty 
in general and that of the evangelical ministry in 
particular.” ® Since Vinet’s reputation was so great, 
the government could not afford to let him go and 
they offered him the post of professor of literature, 
which he accepted. But theology remained his first 
love. He continued to teach young people in private, 
among them Edm. de Pressensé and Charles Secre- 
tan. 

In 1845 the situation between state and church 
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Peemiorsind still more because the Conseil d’Etat 
ordered that the new constitution and a proclamation 
bo read in the churches. Two hundred and twenty- 
two iia ae signed a petition, refusing to comply, 
stating that “we are ready to sacrifice everything to 


our state church except our conscience.” Forty-one 
pastors were suspended and many more resigned. 

Vinet was now in the spotlight. The idea of an 
independent free church became increasingly urgent. 
It was a movement of which Vinet was considered 
the natural leader, and for which he got not only 
encouragement from many foréign countries, but 
even financial contributions, as from the king of 
Prussia. While in 1845 Vaud seemed to favor reli- 
gious freedom, it still forbade any assemblies not 
officially approved. In a “petition to the people of 
Vaud” Vinet said that his country was lacking only 
one freedom, namely religious liberty. And the reason, 
he said, was that the people did not want it: “If you 
really wanted that freedom as badly as you want the 
freedom to go to a bar to drink, it could not possibly 
be refused.” * 

The state next put the pressure on the teachers. 
The Conseil d’ Etat decreed, “any person who teaches 
in any state-operated school and who attends meet- 
ings not sanctioned by the national church shall be 
dismissed.” * 
position as French teacher. That did not deter him 
from continuing to exert an influence, even in a pri- 
vate fashion, toward a truly free church. “This is,” 
he wrote, “the first example of a large church freeing 
itself from the protection of the state. ... It is but a 
spark but it falls on combustible material.” * 

The Free Church in Switzerland is not confined 
to the Canton of Vaud. In Geneva also a separate 
church came into existence through the efforts of 
César Malan, Gaussen, and Merle d’Aubigné. Some 
of the Geneva ministers were excluded from the 
Compagnie des Pasteurs, and this resulted in the 
formation of the Eglise Evangélique. In Neuchatel 
the movement of separation was less spectacular. 
While church and state are separate, the free church 
maintains there the form and character of the na- 
tional church. 

But it was in Vaud that the independent church 
was at the same time more liberal and more dynamic. 
The spirit of Vinet was continued by Gaston From- 
mel, an eminent man of letters, and a penetrating 
critic of men and ideas. 

Vinet’s life was coming to an end. It had been a 
hard course and he was weary. A vein of pessimism 
runs through the fabric of his work. It reflects the 
sadness of: one who faces powerful odds, the weari- 
ness of the gallant fighter who wonders whether his 
voice is heard by those whose opinions matter. Some, 
praising him for his courage, wondered whether he 
was really a Biblical theologian: “TI: almost wish there 
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Thus Vinet was deprived even of his. 





were no theology,” he wrote. “The best theology is 
the one that can be summed up in an oft-repeated 
prayer: Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me.” 

Vinet has a place in French literature. His beauti- 
ful pages on Pascal, his successful Chrestomathie, 
and his literary studies on several periods—as on the 
poets of Louis XI V—are well known. But above all 
he became the undisputed champion of religious 
liberty. 

Edmond Scherer wrote that Vinet’s work did not 
consist so much in what he said as in what he was. 
That is true. But a champion of liberty of thought 
has to pass on to his fellow men the spark of truth, 
and this ideal can best be summed up in the magnif- 
icent statement engraved on the Vinet monument, 
erected in Lausanne by the students: “Christianity, 
in the world, is the immortal seed of liberty.” * 
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In the first week of the Eighty-fifth Congress the most recent flow of proposals dealing with religious 
subjects began to move into the legislative hopper. 


New National Congress 
and Religious Legislation 


By WILLIAM 


[Mr. Hackett’s long experience as a member of the secre- 
tarial staff in the House of Representatives Office Building 
gives him unusual opportunities for observing the opera- 
tions of the Congressional legislative mill. His devotion to 
religious liberty enables him to evaluate the pressures 
brought to bear upon these operations.—Ep. | 


I N A NERVOUS WORLD where international 
tensions appear to be balanced on the point of a 
needle, it is little wonder that global leaders who 
believe in the Supreme Being turn more and more 
to that source for guidance, seeking and hoping that 
a way will be found to avert the destruction of hu- 
manity. 

Within the short span of a mere century and a half 
the mystery of science seems to have been unfolded, 
yet scientists say they have only scratched the surface. 
Oxcarts have been replaced by high-powered auto- 
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mobiles and jet airplanes. Fabulous illumination has 
replaced the candle. A push-button economy casts 
log cabin memories into oblivion. Everywhere people 
are hurrying to and fro on the wings.of speed. This 
generation has seen greater advancement for the 
comfort and convenience of mankind than a dozen 
past generations combined. 

Yet with these great forward strides for easier and 
longer living, we have gone even beyond those meas- 
ures in learning new ways to destroy man. In fact, 
we have devised new means to destroy civilization 
itself. 

In this era of fear for our very existence people are 
turning to the churches in great numbers, seeking 
relief from their apprehensions. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the United States re- 
cently reported that for the first time in the history of 
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America church membership in our country exceeds 
one hundred million persons. 

While tbe population of the country increased by 
1.8 per cent, church membership increased by 2.8 per 
cent, according to the latest figures. Statistics from 
258 religious bodies in this country indicate that 60.9 
per cent of the population is affiliated with churches 
or synagogues. 

Men’s hearts are disturbed with the fear of horrible 
developments that could easily come upon the world. 
Troubled lest possible sudden destruction come upon 
us, should some unbalanced, despotic mind trip the 
trigger of atomic and hydrogen warfare, leaders of 
our churches are moving out with new zeal to direct 
the traffic of humanity into the pews of our churches. 

In their enthusiasm they are enlisting the aid of 
local governments, State governments, and the Fed- 
eral Government. They are seeking the use of tax 
money for the support of religious themes, religious 
messages, and religious advancement. The trend 
seems to be starting toward a practice that the found- 
ing fathers sought to forbid. 

In the first week of the Eighty-fifth Congress, 
which opened January 3, 1957, the most recent flow 
of proposals dealing with religious subjects began to 
move into the legislative hopper. 

These include House of Representatives Bill No. 
2250, to exempt churches from the excise tax on 
billiard and pool tables, and bowling alley equip- 
ment; House of Representatives Bill No. 872, to 
permit missionaries who are citizens of the United 
States to make purchases at certain commissaries 
operated abroad by the United States Government; 
Senate Bill No. 259, authorizing a special postage 
stamp commemorating the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Knights of Columbus, a Roman Catholic re- 
ligious organization for laymen; House of Repre- 
sentatives Joint Resolution No. 48, designating the 
fourth Sunday in September as “Interfaith Day,” a 
religious day; House of Representatives Bill No. 
1092, declaring Good Friday, a religious day, a legal 
holiday; and Senate Bill No. 176, and House of 
Representatives Bill No. 274, which would amend 
the Tariff Act to permit the entry, free of duty, of 
religious regalia, religious vestments, and sceneramas. 

Not only has there been an increase in the number 
of legislative proposals introduced in the last two 
Congresses, dealing with subjects pertaining to reli- 
gion, but there has been an increase in the number of 
such laws that have been enacted. 

When the founders of our government provided 
a constitutional barrier against the union of church 
and state, the people had gone through experiences 
of intolerance and persecution that were then more 
than mere memories. Looking forward to future 
generations of Americans, they drafted an insurance 
policy covering this subject and wrote in the First 
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Amendment the basic document upon which the 
nation was to be built. The writers of the Constitu- 
tion wanted no state religion, and wanted the Federal 
Government to have no part in establishing or sup- 
porting any religion or religious body. 

Today a powerful new force is at work in the 
world, and antireligious atheism is the basic prin- 
ciple of that force. Consequently those opposing the 
trend toward greater Federal support for religious 
movements on historic constitutional grounds run 
the risk of being branded atheists, subversives, or 
freethinkers. At whatever risk, this trend must none- 
theless be noted. 

Therefore, at this early date in the life of the 
Eighty-fifth Congress, it may be well to ponder the 
growing trend of requests for Federal assistance for 
religious movements and religious causes, in the light 
of our fundamental doctrine of the separation of 
church and state and freedom of religion. 

Appeals for prayers for peace became in 1956 a 
great movement, into which all churches should be 
willing to channel financial support, and to which 
they should lend all of their promotional media. But 
it went beyond a movement of the churches. During 
the last Congress this religious movement for prayers 
for peace received a widely hailed legislative boost. 

Here is a good example of how the burden is 
shifted in the direction of a paternal federal govern- 
ment. The Eighty-fourth Congress passed a law pro- 
viding for a federally financed advertising campaign 
for prayers in behalf of peace. Public Law 600 of that 
Congress authorized an expenditure, by the Post- 
master General of the United States, of approximately 
a quarter of a million dollars of tax money to provide 
special canceling stamps and postmarking dies for all 
first- and second-class post offices in the country. 
Under this law, postage on mail matter is canceled 
when the slogan is imprinted over the stamp at the 
time of mailing. The intent of the law to encourage 
people to pray is clearly set forth in House of Repre- 
sentatives Report 734 of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The report says, “It was 
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A. DEVANEY 


Not only has there been an increase in the number of legislative 

Proposals introduced in the last two Congresses, dealing with 

subjects pertaining to religion, but there has been an increase 
in the number of such laws that have been enacted. 


felt that the use of cancellation stamps bearing the 
words ‘Pray for Peace’ would encourage the great 
body of our people to do so, and to work actively 
toward its accomplishment.” 

This law not only authorized the use of “prayer” 
dies but alse negated, in this case, a provision of law 
that puts a limitation on the use of such cancellation 
imprints by the Postmaster General. 

Certainly the cause of peace needs the prayers of 
every person who believes in the Supreme Being. 
But will people pray more readily because Federal 
legislation authorizes the Postmaster General to tell 
them to do so, than they would at the admonition of 
their priest, minister, or rabbi ¢ 

In the light of the determination of the founding 
fathers to keep the Government out of religion, we 
may well consider whether such a step may lead to 
other and more specific demands that the Post Office 
Department or some other Government agency shall 
become an advertising vehicle for other religious 
campaigns and movements. 

Two other laws of a religious nature were enacted 
in the last two Congresses. Nearly a hundred years 
ago Congress voted to permit the use of the phrase 
“In God We Trust” on certain coins. The last Con- 
gress enacted a law making this the official motto of 
the nation. Another law revised the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag, to cause the insertion of the words 
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“under God” in that document, so that it now reads, 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United States 
of America and to the republic for which it stands; 
one nation under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 

These proposals are sponsored by devout men, and 
the intent behind the legislation is well meaning. 
The ideas have popular support. It is worthy of note, 
however, that with the enactment of these religious 
proposals come renewed efforts for enactment of 
other legislation dealing with religious matters. 

For instance, with “In God We Trust” now made 
the motto of our country by law, and with the words 
“under God” having been inserted in the pledge by 
law, pressure is being exerted anew for Congressional 
approval of a proposal to amend our Constitution to 
make it declare, “This Nation devoutly recognizes 
the authority and law of Jesus Christ, Saviour and 
Ruler of nations, through whom are bestowed the 
blessings of Almighty God.” 

This is known as the Christian amendment. There 
is a sizable segment of the nation’s religious family, 
the beliefs of which would not conform to such a 
doctrine. Should they, under our guarantee of reli- 
gious freedom, be called upon to pledge their sup- 
port to a constitution bearing a religious amend- 
ment with which they are not in agreement, and 
which is against their religious convictions ? 
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Supporters of the amendment lament that public 
criticisms forced the founding fathers in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787-89 “to make constitu- 
tional provision for the rights of man, but no amend- 
ment has yet acknowledged the rights of God.” 

Other groups have called on Congress for enact- 
ment of a form of blue law, and another seeks revi- 
sion of the calendar, tossing into the calendar system 
one or two blank days and throwing out of gear the 
continuity of the weekly rest day that has existed 
since creation. , 

It may well be time to inquire to what extent we 
want Federal, State, and local governments to use 
their powers and agencies to turn men’s heads to- 
ward things of a religious nature. It may be time to 
ask ourselves to what extent we want tax dollars to 
take the place of voluntary church contributions in 
promoting some of these movements. It may be time 
to understand afresh what we mean by separation of 
church and state, and what are the rights of minori- 
ties under the Constitution of the United States. 








DAVID STRICKLER 


A recent law has revised the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 
causing the insertion of the words “under God” into that pledge. 





Freedom of the Press 


By CLIFFORD H. PEET, B.A., LL.B. 


[Mr. Peet, Q. C., was counselor in the Skoretz and Werner 
cases here cited.—Ep. ] 


L. HAS BEEN TRULY SAID that eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty. This is as true in the 
field of religious freedom as in the field of political 
and economic freedom. 

This precept has been recently brought to the at- 
tention of those interested in preserving, maintain- 
ing, and extending the right and freedom to propa- 
gate one’s religious viewpoints in Canada, as a result 
of a number of legal decisions. Probably the outstand- 
ing decisions in this field in Canada in recent years 
have been the cases Saumur v. The City of Quebec’ 
and Chaput v. Romain.’ Both of these important de- 
cisions from the highest legal court in Canada are 
of significance to all persons of good will interested 
in maintaining religious freedom and extending the 
right of every individual and every religious group 
freely to propagate the tenets of their faith. 

Other relevant decisions, albeit of a lower court, 
arose from the cases The Queen v. Hilda Skoretz 
and The Queen v. Mable Werner.’ 
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In the two latter cases two young women, Hilda 
Skoretz and Mable Werner, were charged under a 
municipal bylaw of the Town of Shellbrook, Sas- 
katechewan, with “unlawfully conducting the busi- 
ness or occupation of book agent .. . without having 
secured a license therefor as required by bylaw.” 
It was admitted at trial that the accused were at the 
time of the alleged offense engaged in literature 
evangelism, or colporteur, work; that the accused 
were students engaged in this work during their 
summer vacation; that the accused were working un- 
der the direction of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church and the Saskatchewan Book and Bible House ; 
that the accused were members of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church, and were, in prosecuting their 
literature, evangelistic, and colporteur work, carry- 
ing out the practice of their religious faith. 


In the Saumur case Judge Kerwin held that “the 
witnesses attempt to spread their views by way of the 
printed and written work as well as orally, and 
state that such attempts are part of their belief,” and 
stated that “if they have a legal right to attempt to 
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spread their beliefs, as I think they have,” then the 
attempt of the city of Quebec to prohibit the distri- 
bution in the streets of the city of Quebec of “any 
book, pamphlet, booklet, circular, or tract” was ultra 
vires, beyond the constitutional authority of the 
municipal authority. 

In the Skoretz and Werner cases it was similarly 
argued that Seventh-day Adventists regard literature 
evangelism as missionary work of the highest order: 
“Canvassing work, properly conducted, is missionary 
work of the highest order.” * 

Several other Adventist publications were also put 
in evidence to show that this church regards itself 
as having a duty to obey literally the Biblical exhorta- 
tion, “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations” (Matt. 
28:19). 

Evidence presented to the Court revealed that the 
accused were more than mere saleswomen. It was 
admitted that they sold children’s books, but it was 
shown that this was only one phase of their mission- 
ary work. They also gave out and distributed free 
tracts, took enrollments to a free Bible correspond- 
ence course, and utilized every opportunity to spread 
their religious views and to contact persons who 
might be interested in studying their religious point 
of view. It was submitted that to classify one who 
does this work as a mere “book agent” was a misno- 


mer, 
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In support of the above view the decision in the 
earlier case of The City of Duncan v. Cairns” was 
referred to. Cairns was a colporteur of the British 
Columbia branch of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. In that case Judge Barker held that— 
the point to be considered is whether the selling of the 


goods is the principal part of the business of the seller or 
whether the selling is merely an incident to some other 


business 

and concluded that the selling of books by Cairns 
was of mindr importance compared with the main 
object of the society, which was to distribute Bibles 
among the people, by all means. 

The Skoretz and Werner cases are of further in- 
terest, however, because the decision points up the 
importance of having freedom defined in statute law 
by a Bill of Rights. A national Bill of Rights has 
been proposed in Canada and has strong backing 
from representative groups in all fields. It is widely 
felt that freedom of thought, conscience, and ex- 
pression in both the religious and the political 
spheres should be given a constitutional, or at least 
a legal, context through such an enactment by the 
Federal Parliament that would be national in scope. ° 

While such a federal statute is desirable, a num- 
ber of provinees have already adopted provincial 
statutes. Among these is the province of Saskatche- 
wan, which adopted such a bill several years ago. 


Several years ago the legislature of Saskatchewan adopted the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights, which guarantees a number of basic 


rights to all citizens, among which is the following: Every P 


of conscience, opinion, and belief, and freedom 
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erson and every class of persons shall enjoy the right to freedom 
religious association, teaching, practice, and worship. . 
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The judgment in the Skoretz and Werner cases 
rested largely upon this enactment.. 

The Saskatchewan Bill of Rights guarantees a 
number of basic rights to all citizens, among which 
is the following: 

Every person and every class of persons shall enjoy the 
right to freedom of conscience, opinion, and belief, and 
freedom of religious association, teaching, practice, and 
worship.” 

This section of the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights, 
it was argued, further supported the Saumur de- 
cision in that it specifically declared that every per- 
son enjoyed a right to teach and practice his reli- 
gious belief. It was submitted that any municipal or 
local bylaw that sought to abrogate or deny, or di- 
rectly or indirectly had the effect of abrogating or 
denying, the right to teach or spread a religious point 
of view, was ultra vires, beyond the power of a 
municipal authority. 


The decision of Magistrate Lussier was based 
largely on the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act. The 
learned magistrate stated in his judgment: 

In essence this defendant is charged with carrying on the 
business of a book agent within the Town of Shellbrook ... 
without having secured a license therefor as required by the 
Town Bylaw. ... 

I need not go into the more recent decisions that have 
dealt extensively and comprehensively with the subject of 
the freedom afforded in the exercise of religious practice 
and propaganda. In my opinion the ground is covered in 
Saskatchewan by the Saskatchewan Bill of Rights Act... 
which covers all matters pertaining to freedom of con- 
science. 

The learned magistrate also held that the two 
young women were not book agents in the ordinary 
sense of the term, and referred to the Book Agents 
Act of the Province of Saskatchewan, where a book 
agent is not required to be licensed provincially if 
the books sold are “Bibles and books of a religious 
nature.” ° By analogy, the magistrate felt apparently 
that the same exemption should apply to municipal 
enactments, particularly in view of the  spe- 
cific “rights” guaranteed by the Saskatchewan Bill 
of Rights, and stated that in the cases before him 
there could be no misunderstanding as to the nature 
of the type of books sold. He added that he had 
read a copy of one of the children’s books put in 
as an exhibit by the prosecution at the trial and had 
been fascinated by it, because it contains stories for 
children founded on the teachings of Christ. “It is 
essentially a book of a religious nature.” 

The recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in the Saumur and Chaput judgments are 
welcomed as important milestones toward guaran- 
teed fundamental freedoms, and appear to indicate 
that the Supreme Court may ultimately find in the 
British North America Act and in the unwritten con- 
stitution an implied Bill of Rights that may provide 
some guarantee of freedom of speech and religion. 
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CHARLES CAREY 


In the Skoretz and Werner cases it was similarly argued that 

Seventh-day Adventists regard literature evangelism as mission- 

ary work of the highest order: “Canvassing work, properly con- 
ducted, is missionary work of the highest order.” 


It submitted, however, as illustrated in the Skoretz 
and Werner cases, that a written Bill of Rights guar- 
anteeing all the fundamental freedoms is desirable, 
and the whole question will almost certainly be 
raised again in the Canadian Parliament. 


1 Reported in the Supreme Court Reports (Canada), vol. 2, 1953, be- 


inning on p. 299. ie 
. 2 Reported in the Supreme Court Reports (Canada), 1955, beginning on 
p. 834. See also Liserty: A Magazine of Religious Freedom, Second - 
ter, 1956. ; i : 

3 Unreported decisions of Police Magistrate J. E. Lussier, Q.C. (Sas- 
katchewan). yoo 

4 Quoted from Testimonies for the Church, vol. 6, p. 313, a publication 
of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 

5 Reported in Western Weekly Law Reports, Canada, 1915, vol. 10, be- 
‘ginning on p. 789. 

® See Liserty, A Ma 

7 Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1953, c ap. 345, sec. 3. 

8 Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1953, chap. 301, sec. 2 (1). 


zine of Religious Freedom, Second Quarter, 1955. 
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Tennessee Sunday 


Law 


By JAMES L. JOINER, M.A. 


The Stare or Tenxessze has a Sunday 
law that was passed in 1803 to prohibit any work ex- 
cept acts of real necessity or charity on the first day 
of the week. It also prohibits hunting on Sunday. 
During the first eighty years that this law was in ex- 
istence, only four cases involving the law reached the 
Tennessee Supreme Court or other higher courts. 
Available records indicate that the law was generally 
disregarded if a person wanted to hunt or even work 
on Sunday, as long as he did not disturb the public 
peace. It seems that everyone agreed with the letter 
of the law, but its enforcement according to that 
letter was lax. ‘ 

In the mid-1880’s a new element was injected into 
the Sunday question. Up to this time practically no 
one in Tennessee would seriously question the fact 
that Sunday should be observed. There were only a 
few orthodox Jews who kept the seventh day, Satur- 
day, and these were found in the larger cities, where 
there is usually more tolerance for “unorthodox” be- 
liefs. In addition, many Jews compromised by keep- 
ing their places of business open on Saturday.” 

In 1885, a group of citizens in Henry County or- 
ganized a Seventh-day Adventist church. These peo- 
ple, like the orthodox Jews, believed that the 
seventh-day Sabbath should still be observed accord- 
ing to the Bible command. But they also believed 
that when the Decalogue commanded, “Six days 
shalt thou labour,” it meant that work should be 
done on Sunday as well as the five other working 
days. These people did not believe they had any 
right to disturb anyone in his worship. But they 
felt that it was their right, given by God, to work 
in their fields or elsewhere the first six days of the 
week as long as they did not disturb others. Most 
of them were poor and felt that two days’ rest out 
of each week, Saturday according to conscience and 
Sunday by compulsion of law, would be too much 
to permit them to keep their families supplied with 
the necessities of life. 
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Within the next ten years, two cases were car- 
ried to the Tennessee Supreme Court involving 
the Adventists, and one of these was carried on to 
the Federal Cireuit Court. In addition, countless 
prosecutions on a smaller scale were made or at- 
tempted. The “test case,” and one typical of the 
social factors involved, was that of in Re King, which 
was carried to the Federal Cireuit Court in 1891.’ 

The case began in 1888 and involved a Seventh- 
day Adventist, of Obion County, named R. M. King. 
Some neighbors told King that if he wished to keep 
the seventh day he must move out of the area. He 
replied that it was a free country. They insisted he 
must keep Sunday and not teach his children that 
the seventh day is the Sabbath. King pointed out 
that no one had been prosecuted in the history of 
the community for not observing Sunday. Previous 
to this the Sunday law had been violated in scores 
of instances in this neighborhood. Men hunted and 
fished on Sunday. If business was urgent, common 
labor was done on Sunday. 

The neighbors replied that it must be observed 
from then on, whether another day was kept or not. 
Accordingly, they formed a league for the enforce- 
ment of the State Sunday law. The copy of the 
pledge taken by the league at its organization fol- 
lows: 

Notice: To whom it may concern: That the undersigned 
citizens of , being desirous of the welfare of our 
community, and that peace and harmony may prevail, and 
that the morals of ourselves and our children may not be 
insulted and trampled upon by a willful violation of the 
Sunday laws of our land; do this day pledge our word 
and honor, that we will individually and collectively prose- 
eute each and every violation of the Sunday law of our 
State that may come under our observation. 

December 10, 1888. 

It would be supposed that after the league was 
formed, all Sunday work and sport by the Sunday- 
keepers would cease. But it continued as before— 
gaming, shooting, and working on farms on Sunday. 
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According to a commentator on the case, not one 
word of complaint was made. When King went into 
his field one Sunday in June, 1889, quietly to cul- 
tivate his corn, he was promptly arrested. He was 
fined by a justice of the peace, J. A. Barker, of 
Obion County, on July 6, 1889. At the same time, 
King’s case was brought ‘before the grand jury of 
Obion County. On March 6, 1890, he was put on 
trial before Judge W. H. Swiggart, of Troy, and 
charged with committing a public nuisance. Col. 
T. E. Richardson served as counsel for King. 

Five witnesses were examined for the prosecution, 
and one, Barker, the justice, who had fined him, 
for the defense. All testified to King’s good character. 
King offered to prove he had been tried before Jus- 
tice Barker and paid his fine, but the judge refused 
to permit him to prove it. He also refused to admit 
evidence produced by Richardson that other men 
in King’s neighborhood had cut wheat, rafted logs, 
and done other work on Sunday, for which they had 
never been called in question. The attorney general, 
a Mr. Bond, deliberately confused the Adventists 
with the Mormons, and even with the heathen, in 
making his speech to the jury. He made blanket ac- 
cusations of people “taking the children and burn- 
ing them on the altar as an incense to God Almighty.” 
He said they “sleep with a dozen women” and told 
them to “stay in Salt Lake City where you can have 
them.” He then spoke of Charles Guiteau, who had 
killed President Garfield, and supposed that Guiteau 
had been defended by a Seventh-day Adventist law- 
yer. The attorney general reminded the jury that 
Guiteau was hanged, “and that is what they ought to 











do with all these fellows.” * The jury took half an 
hour to return a verdict of guilty and assess a fine 
of seventy-five dollars. In refusing to grant a new 
trial the judge said: 

The law is clear. I charged it properly. The fine is a” 
reasonable one, and one well warranted. The laws are made 
to be obeyed; and Mr. King and all other men should and 
must obey them, or leave the country. I make these re- 
marks that they may know that I intend to have the laws 
strictly enforced in the future.’ 


Colonel Richardson, counsel for the defense, ap- 
pealed the case to the Tennessee Supreme Court. It 
soon became widely known that this was a “test 
case” to determine whether those who kept a day 
other than Sunday would be forced to observe Sun- 
day also. In the brief submitted to the Supreme 
Court, Richardson pointed out that the 1803 law 
had seldom been used, even by the most earnest of 
zealots, as they generally scorned to use such means 
of coercion or persecution. He disputed the reason- 
ing that an act- essential to the welfare of society 
became a nuisance simply because it was done on 
Sunday. Such “judicial legislation” coerced the con- 
science by requiring one to observe a day he did not 
believe to be sacred and to perform a religious rite 
that was contrary to his faith. 

Richardson showed that in a previous Sunday bar- 
bering case it had been held that to call barbering 
on Sunday a nuisance was a perversion of the word. 
Yet in the case at hand King was fined for commit- 
ting a nuisance by quietly plowing in his field on 
Sunday in a secluded part of the country. He was 
fined twenty-five times the amount fixed by the State 
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In the case at hand, Mr. King was fined twenty-five times the amount fixed by the State for committing a nuisance by quietly 
plowing in his field on Sunday in a secluded part of the country. 
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for almost a century. Richardson attacked the spirit 
lying back of the action as the very spirit of the In- 
quisition, the one that instigated the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and religious persecution in every age. 

The Supreme Court upheld the verdict against 
King without issuing a written opinion, and Colonel 
Richardson, joined by Don M. Dickinson, carried 
the case to the United States Circuit Court. Dickin- 
son was a prominent Detroit lawyer, who served 
as postmaster general in the cabinet of President 
Grover Cleveland. 

Dickinson presented the case, saying that King 
was a good and orderly citizen and well disposed. He 
was well liked by his neighbors, who could only 
find fault with him in that he was a Seventh-day 
Adventist, rested on Saturday, and tilled his farm 
on Sunday. Dickinson emphasized that King was 
faithfully discharging his duty to God and to his 
family as he saw it. The Bible command was plain: 
“Six days shalt thou labour.” A poor man, he was 
not well able to give up two days in the week from 
work and still support his family. 

Judge E. S. Hammond handed down the Circuit 
Court’s opinion on August 1, 1891, refusing King’s 
appeal for relief. He held the State had power to 
enforce Sunday laws, saying: 

If one ostentatiously labors for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing his distaste for or his disbelief in the custom, he may 
be made to suffer for his defiance by persecutions, if you 
call them so, on the part of the greater majority, who will 
compel him to rest when they rest.” : 

An incident occurred during this -period that 
shows some feelings of those opposing the Advent- 











ists. A company on the order of the Ku Klux Klan 
organized and, carrying shotguns, rifles, and revolv- 
ers, went to an Adventist meeting place one Sun- 
day night. They fired some fifteen or twenty shots 
through the wall of the building into the congrega- 
tion of men, women, and children. No one was hit, 
but one bullet passed through the very space behind 
the desk that had just been occupied by the speaker 
a moment before.” 

According to the Boston Arena, a liberal maga- 
zine that advocated various social reforms, there was 
little comment in the press on the case. The Arena 
itself told the facts in some detail and strongly sup- 
ported King’s position. As for other journals, the 
Arena remarked : 

The religious press has, with rare exceptions, sanctioned 


the persecution or ignored the case. 
. . . Comparatively few of the leading secular journals 





Following the case and several others that caused many Adventists to be placed in chain gangs at hard labor for not.observing 
Sunday as a day of rest, an attempt was made to prosecute every male member of the Springville Seventh-day Adventist church. 
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have deemed this outrage sufficiently important to call for 
editorial comment.’ 

Following the case and several others that caused 
many Adventists to be placed in chain gangs at 
hard labor for not observing Sunday as a day of 
rest, an attempt was made to prosecute every male 
member of the Springville Seventh-day Adventist 
church. Many were indicted. James T. Ringgold, 
of the Baltimore bar, heard of the situation and 
volunteered to defend these men free of charge. He 
was aided by ex-Governor James D. Porter, a prom- 
inent man in Tennessee politics, and by a local at- 
torney. Upon motion of these attorneys, all the in- 
dictments were quashed, the judge holding to some 
irregularity in their execution. It seems to have 
broken the back of the prosecution, for there is 
very little record of prosecution against Adventists in 
Tennessee after this time.” 

Except for this one period, cases involving Sunday 
laws continued to be sporadic, and on a local level. 





There is not enough public sentiment to sustain 
any large-scale prosecution of dissenters as was at- 
tempted decades ago against the Adventists. Yet the 


influence of the advocates of strict Sunday law ob- 


servance is so strong that the Legislature seems afraid 
to touch the old statute. So Tennessee continues to 
have its strict Sunday law, apparently not enforced 
except in isolated circumstances, most of which, ac- 
cording to a recent study, arise out of a fear that a 
rival will make more than his share of the profits by 
keeping his competing business open on Sunday. 





1 Anson Puexps Stokes, Church and State in the United States (3 vols. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), vol. 3, p. 496. 

2 The Federal Reporter (1891), pp. 905-916. 

3 Witt1AM Appison BLAKELY, American State Papers Bearing on Sunday 
Legislation Des York and Washington: National Religious Liberty Asso- 
ciation, 1891), pp. 34! 

4 American State Papers on Freedom in ao (Washington: Review 
and Herald Publishing Association, 1943), pp. 543-546. 

5 Ibid., pp. 527-532. 

6 BLAKELY, op. cit., p. 336. : 

7B. O. Frower, “Editorial Notes,’’ The Arena (October, 1891), vol. 4, 


p. 635. 
8 BLAKELY, op. cit., p. 542. 





The Most Precious Freedom Is 


Religious Liberty 


BY FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


W nex Joun Bunyan, a converted tin- 
smith, insisted upon preaching Baptist doctrine, 
against the law of seventeenth-century England, he 
spent years a prisoner in Bedford jail, a victim of 
religious persecution. But his sufferings. helped..to 
convince the British people that religious freedom is 
too precious a liberty to be denied. 

When Roger Williams was expelled in the dead 
of winter from:theocratic Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
because he asserted that religion must have free 
course, separate from the concerns of government, 
he started men in the North American colonies 
thinking in the channel of religious freedom. The 
Rhode Island colony, which Williams helped to 
found, enjoyed from the beginning religious free- 
dom through the separation of church and state. 

This principle of separation of church and state 


. became basic in the formation of the United States 


government. The authors of the Constitution of the 
United States put it into Article VI that “no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” 
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Immediately upon the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, more exact statements of the personal rights of 
citizens were added in the first Ten Amendments, 
known as the American Bill of Rights. The First 
Amendment has been ever since a bulwark of 
religious freedom: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” 

Since the adoption of that amendment, religious 
liberty has been one of the grandest features of 
American life, out of which, indeed, most other 
liberties have proceeded. A comparison with condi- 
tions in Europe in respect to religious freedom has 
been made by Lord James Bryce, the noted British 
student of constitutional history and law, in his 
widely read work, The American Commonwealth: 

In examining the National government and the State 
governments, we have never once had occasion to advert 
to any ecclesiastical body or question, because with such 
matters government has in the United States absolutely 
nothing to do. Of all the differences between the Old 


World and the New this is perhaps the most salient. Half 
the wars of Europe, half the internal troubles that have 
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FROM A. DEVANRY 


Among other things, religious freedom means to be free in religion; to worship alone, 
or in company of others, at such times or places, public or private, as a man may choose. 


vexed European States, from the Monophysite eontrover- 
sies in the Roman Empire of the fifth century down to the 
Kulturkampf in the German Empire of the nineteenth, 
have arisen from theological differences or from the rival 
claims of Chureh and State. This whole vast chapter of 
debate and strife has remained virtually unopened in the 
United States. There is no Established Church. All re- 
ligious bodies are absolutely equal before the law, and 
unrecognized by the law, except as voluntary associations 
of private citizens. ... 

It is aecepted as an axiom by all Americans that the 
civil power ought to be not only neutral and impartial 
as between different forms of faith, but ought to leave 
these matters entirely on one side, regarding them no 
more than it regards the artistic or literary pursuits of 
the citizens.—Revised ed., New York: The Maemillan Co., 
1919, pp. 763, 766. 


Switzerland in Europe, the United States in 
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North America, and Uruguay in South America 
should be named as countries where religious freedom 
is seen at its best, constitutionally and in practice, 
through separation of church and state. 

What does religious liberty mean? It means for 
men to be free in religion, when their freedom does 
not trespass upon the peaceful existence and the 
religious liberty of their fellow men. It is seen at its 
fullest when men enjoy the right— 

1. To be religious, or not to be religious, as their 
opinions or conscience may dictate; 

2. To worship or not to worship, without any 
pope, bishop, priest, pastor, or any king, president, 
governor, or officer of the law, bringing political, 
economic, or social pressure upon a man, his person, 
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or his goods or affairs, because of religious beliefs, 
worship, or association ; 

3. To worship alone, or in company with others, 
at such times or places, public or private, as a man 
may choose; 

4, Freely to propagate one’s faith, by preaching, 
by the use of literature or other effective means, by 
teaching, or by private conversation, in buildings or 
in the open air, for the purpose of persuading others 
to join him in his beliefs and worship ; 

5. To change one’s religious beliefs and practices, 
without any influence but kindly persuasion being 
put upon him to change or not to change, and 
without any adverse consequences being brought to 
bear by society or the state because of a change of 
views; 

6. To use the processes of education, other than 
public, to prepare oneself and: others to propagate his 
faith, and to seek to convince others of its validity ; 

7. To receive by earning or by solicitation from 
others the means for maintaining one’s worship, and 
for the propagation of his faith; 

8. To be free to exercise these rights without the 
need of securing from governmental or other public 
agencies of society any permit or license other than 
for the furnishing and recording of reasonable identi- 
fication. 

A religious man may believe that the unbeliever 
will some time have to answer to God for his un- 
belief, but if he is a man of good will, which as a 
religious man he should be, he will insist upon the 
right of another man to be a nonbeliever if he so 
desires. 

He will believe also that a man has two allegiances 
to satisfy, and two sets of duties to perform— 

1. His duty to God; 

2. His duty to his fellow men and to the public 
authority men set up for their self-government. 

These two relationships were clearly defined in 
the two tables of the Ten Commandments, re- 
vealed in the Scriptures in Exodus 20:2-17. These 
were emphasized by Jesus when He said that the 
first great commandment was for men to love God, 
and the second, to love one’s fellow men (Matt. 
22 :35-40). 

Jesus went further. When asked whether the Jews 
of His day, governed by Caesar, should pay taxes to 
the Romans, He answered, “Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God’s” (verse 21). By mentioning 
Caesar first, Jesus did not intend that obedience to 
Caesar should take precedence over obedience to 
God. Definitely otherwise. But He did mean that the 
servant of God will be obedient to law and order. 

Paul gave a similar emphasis to right relations in 
the thirteenth chapter of Romans: “Let every soul 
be subject unto the higher powers. ... The powers 
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Our liberties are safe until the memories and 
experiences of the past are blotted out and the 
Mayflower with its band of Pilgrims forgotten; 
until our public school system has fallen into 
decay and the nation into ignorance; until legis- 
lators have resigned their functions to ecclesi- 
astical powers and their prerogatives to church- 
men.—Woodrow Wilson. 











that be are ordained of God. ... For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil. . . . Wherefore 
ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. For for this cause pay ye 
tribute also. . . . Render therefore to all their dues” 
(verses 1-7). Peter wrote a similar admonition 
(1 Peter 2:13-17). 

But is there no boundary to the allegiance religious 
men owe to society? There is, and it is implicit in 
Jesus’ teaching concerning serving at the same time 
two different masters (Matt. 6:24), for He said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God” (verse 33). 
Paul said that the civil power “is the minister of God 
to thee for good” (Rom. 13:4). The boundary lies 
at the point where duty to God brings a man into 
conflict with his duty to men, and where govern- 
ment ceases to be for man’s good. At that boundary 
man’s duty to God must come first. 

Peter was inspired to state this fact very clearly. 
John and he had been arrested by the Jewish authori- 
ties for preaching Jesus’ gospel message of salvation. 
They were exercising their right to propagate their 
faith, even as did John Bunyan centuries later. Men 
in authority “commanded them not to speak at all 
nor teach in the name of Jesus” (Acts 4:18; see Acts 
5:28). But John and Peter proceeded to preach, for 
they had in the gospel commission an order from 
the highest authority so to do (Matt. 28:19, 20; 
Acts 1:8). 

What should they do? Peter’s declaration, “We 
ought to [Greek, “must”] obey God rather than 
men” (Acts 5:29), answers for all time the question 
of primacy of duty for men who seek to serve God, 
when their liberty so to do is challenged by civil 
authority. God must come first. 

If a man’s religious views are out of harmony with 
God’s will, it is a matter lying between the man and 
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Two great drives are constantly in motion to 
abridge, in the name of education, the complete 
division of religion and civil authority which 
our forefathers made. One is to introduce reli- 
gious education and observances into the public 
schools. The other, to obtain public funds for 
the aid and support of various private religious 
schools.—Supreme Court Justice Rutledge. 
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his God, for future judgment. If his views bring him 
also out of harmony with men, his ease is pitiable 
indeed. But however God may view the matter, no 
man or group of men, whether claiming to speak for 
God as an authoritarian church or as rulers in men’s 
civil affairs, may in justice compel a man in his 
religious convictions. 

Obviously, a man who puts the integrity of his 
conscience in first place may find himself in difficulty 
with certain kinds of organized society: 

1. In a national society where the state recognizes 
only one particular kind of religion as the official 
one, the man who dissents from that form of faith 
will be in the position of an oddity; perhaps mis- 
understood; with, it may be, fewer privileges than 
the members of the established church; under 
hindrances, disabilities, or restraints ; even persecuted, 
with external compulsions upon him to change from 
his dissenting faith. Too many times men have been 
imprisoned and even put to death in such a church- 
state society, merely for the offense of being reli- 
giously different. It is conservative to say that many 
thousands of people suffered imprisonment, physical 
pain, and death under the union of church and state 
that prevailed during the Middle Ages. It is painful 
to have to report that under the Reformation, per- 
secution did not cease. 

2. In a national society where the state is supreme, 
“totalitarian,” for instance, the duty to put God first 
frequently entails hardship. It was so for the early 
Shristians under the totalitarian pagan Roman 
Empire, for the worship of Jesus as king was deemed 
treason to the state. The experience has been re- 
peated in modern times. However, it has happened 
oceasionally that modern totalitarian governments 
have supplanted governments that were united with 
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a church. When political turnover took place, both 
former government and previously established 
church have suffered, and dissenting churches, once 
under disabilities, have been tolerated under the new 
totalitarian state. For practical reasons, if for no 
other, every church is wise in keeping separate from 
the state, and from the state’s material favors. 

3. In a national state where a particular kind of 
religion is in a marked majority, as with Roman 
Catholicism in France, and Protestantism in the 
United States, care must be exercised by the 
majority, lest it be guilty, as has happened too often 
in the past, of restraining by sheer weight of 
numbers the right of the minority to differ in their 
views ; their right to propagate their views; the right 
of men to change from the majority view to a 
minority form of faith. 

4. In a few national societies where there is a 
union of church and state, or a marked majority 
holding a certain kind of belief, there has been, as 
in Great Britain, a praiseworthy toleration shown 
toward dissenting groups. But toleration, no matter 
how kindly extended, is not liberty, and freedom- 
loving men, particularly those who know the vital 
importance of religious liberty, will not be satisfied 
with it. 

Religious freedom is not as secure today as it was 
fifty years ago. Each of the two great wars fought 
during the period has left men less free. Totalitarian- 
ism has increased. There are no fewer church-state 
unions than before. Some churches that have pro- 
fessed great concern for religious liberty through 
separation of church and state have moved in the 
direction of church-state cooperation. Some powerful 
ehureh organizations that have enjoyed in certain 
countries the patronage and protection of the state are 
demanding government support in countries where 
such cooperation is illegal. Sunday laws are being 
strengthened in free lands, where religious laws are 
unconstitutional. In the United States, organized 
religion and creedal beliefs are being pushed more 
and more upon free public schools, which should 
instead continue to be citadels of democracy without 
emphasis upon religious differences. The very mean- 
ing of the First Amendment to the Constitution is 
being challenged, under the contention that it does 
not require separation of church and state. 

There was never a time when it so behooved 
liberty-loving citizens to bestir themselves for reli- 
gious freedom, or when organized concern for 
liberty of religion was so needed. Every citizen should 
come to terms with his own .understanding and 
conscience with respect to religious liberty, and make 
himself familiar, not only with its rights, but with 
the forces now actively threatening its free exercise. 
To be free is a right. To maintain freedom is a 
duty, from which no one may justly ask exemption. 
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INFORMATION DIVISION, EMBASSY OF PAKISTAN PHOTOS 


gi The Karakoram Range from across the — in Gilgit Agency, in Pakistan, where polo is the traditional village game. 
: The Honorable Mr. Mohammed Ali moving the Resolution on the Basic Principles Committee Report in the Constit- 
uent Assembly of Pakistan on October 7, 1953. 
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The Birth of a New Republic 


By CLARENCE HOWARD HAMEL 


[Mr. Hamel has spent sixteen years in the territories once 
included in British India, and is therefore qualified to ad- 
judge the value to freedom of the Constitution of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan—Ep.] 


Bx 1947 rue sew Istaaic country of 
Pakistan came into being as a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth of nations under the leader- 
ship of the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah. The two 
sections of Pakistan separated by more than one thou- 
sand miles of Indian soil are peopled with about 
seventy million predominantly Moslem people. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah had declared that Pakistan 
would be a democratic state based on Islamic prin- 


ee 


ciples of social justice. With this in mind the Con- 
stituent Assembly, representing the’ people of Paki- 
stan, began the task of framing a constitution. This 
work was carried on over a period of years and was 
completed and accepted in March, 1956. Pakistan 
was no longer a dominion with a governor general, 
but a republic with a president to be elected by the 
people. 

All classes were satisfied with the new Constitution. 
It was based on Islamic principles, and was satisfac- 
tory to the orthodox Moslem religious leaders. It was 
liberal, thus pleasing those of Western training under 
the British. It ensured civil rights and religious lib- 


Constituent Assembly Building of Pakistan. (Inset) The late Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 








erty to all, thus making it acceptable to the minorities: 
The Fundamental Rights of Part II states that 
“all citizens are equal before law and are entitled 
to equal protection by law.” “No person shall be 
deprived of life or liberty save in accordance with 
law.” There is ample provision for freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of movement, freedom 
of trade, business, or profession, the right to hold 
and dispose of property, and freedom of religion. 
The minorities had been fearful that the new 
Constitution of Pakistan as an Islamic state would 
overlook some of the vital religious rights of the 
non-Moslem ‘bodies. Their fears proved groundless. 
Under freedom of religion it provides that (a) every 
citizen has the right to profess, practice, and propa- 
gate any religion; and (6) every religious denomina- 
tion and every sect thereof has the right to establish, 
maintain, and manage its religious institutions. It 
further provides for education in institutions oper- 
ated by religious bodies. “No religious community or 
denomination shall be prevented from providing re- 
ligious instruction for pupils of that community or 


denomination in any educational institution main- 
tained wholly by that community or denomination.” 
“Every religious community or denomination shall 
have the right to establish and maintain educational 
institutions of its own choice, and the State shall 
not deny recognition to any such institution on the 
ground only that the management of such institutions 
vests in that community or denomination.” 

In the Constitution slavery or forced labor of any 
kind is prohibited. Untouchability or caste recogni- 
tion is abolished and forbidden. It states further that 
“the State shall safeguard the legitimate rights and 
interests of the minorities, including their due rep- 
resentation in Federal and Provincial Services.” 

Many of the provisions of the new Constitution 
strongly reflect the influence of long years of British 
rule. The rights of the common people are fully 
safeguarded. The functions of government are clearly 
outlined. The framers can be justly congratulated for 
a work well done. The ship of state of the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan should be well guided on its 
voyage into the sea of democracy. 
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Religious Freedom 


Tlaeer azz rose who would have us 
take satisfaction that certain earthly governments 
grant freedom of worship to their citizens. 

We do not. Freedom of worship is never enough. 
For worship, as a simple act of bending in reverence 
before Deity is not enough. The joy of religion, the 
full satisfaction of its expression, and its sharing must 
be as free, for religion to be truly free, as the act of 
adoration. 

Religious liberty must, to be a fact, go beyond 
freedom of worship, and must include freedom to 
express one’s faith, to propagate it, and on occasion 
voluntarily to change it. 

This is religious liberty. And we believe that such 
freedom is best secured through the separation of 
church and state. F. H. Y. 


Setting Our House in Order 


Trax Vatican mas rzoentiy MADE a ap- 
peal to Israel and the Middle East countries such as 
Egypt, that religious intolerance cease, especially for 
the Christian minorities within those areas. Likewise, 
request has been made that “rage no longer be shown 
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whenever a Jew or Moslem asks to be baptized a 
Christian.” It is maintained that in a territory rich in 
Biblical associations such conditions should not pre- 
vail. 

There is just cause for these timely requests, which 
embody several excellent basic principles. We agree 
with the above appeal that intolerance is unpleasant 
and undesirable, that its practice is unbecoming to 
any nation or religious body. But every Christian 
should know that religious freedom is an inalienable 
right divinely endowed, and that its practice should 
be universally recognized. Intolerance is generally 
practiced against minorities, and it is in behalf of 
these groups especially that government protection 
should be given. The few as well as the many are 
entitled to live and practice their religious convic- 
tions. and to be active in their evangelical objectives. 
The individual should be free to exercise his God- 
given right to change his religion or reject religious 
teaching entirely. 

For reasons of sentiment it may be desirable for 
the land of Christ’s nativity to respect Christian 
principles of freedom. It is more essential, however, 
that a Christian church be willing to practice toler- 
ance before requesting it. 

Today there is more religious freedom in some 
Middle East sections than in Spain or Colombia. In 
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the last-named countries religious liberty is a sectar- 
ian rather than an inalienable right. Repeated requests 
for leniency have been ignored or have resulted in 
further restrictions. Protestant church services are 
violently interrupted, church buildings destroyed, 
and church members jailed or killed by mobs, often 
led or incited by priests. Intolerance toward religious 
minorities in these church-ruled countries is as un- 
just, unpleasant, and unfair as it is to minorities in 
the Middle East. In fact, violation of the individual’s 
inalienable rights in these governments is more inex- 
cusable than it is in any of the Arab states. 

A truly Christian principle is to practice what 
we preach, and to set our own house in order before 
inviting others to do so. A. H. R. 


Army Propaganda 


[By permission we print here with our approval and ap- 
preciation an editorial from the Chicago “Tribune” of 
November 9, 1956.—Ep.] 


W scons CLERGYMEN have received a cir- 
cular letter headed “You Have a Sacred Task” from 
Col. Claude N. Shaver, chief of the Wisconsin mil- 
itary district. The “sacred task,” says the letter, is to 
prepare young men for military service and to advise 
them on the provisions of the reserve forces act of 
1955. 

Col. Shaver lectures the clergy on “the moral obli- 
gations and responsibilities which have been thrust 
upon the United States to help build a free world.” 
He exhorts the clergy to “arrange a meeting in which 
will participate religious youth, and civic leaders— 
citizens of all faiths—who will approach the problem 
of obligated military service with a spirit of dedica- 
tion and zeal for a worthy cause.” 

A learned Wisconsin clergyman has forwarded the 
letter to Tae Trisune with the following indignant 
comments: ; 

“You will note that I am being officially informed 
by thissarmy burocrat that it is my ‘sacred task’ to 
whoop up propaganda for continuing the peace 
time draft and helping get youths interested in the 
reserve program—thru my church. This letter is ob- 
jectionable because it steps over the clear border 
line of separation of church and state. 

“The churches of America are not agencies of the 
state—particularly not of the military arm. The 
churches are asked to ‘spearhead’ a propaganda drive 
to fasten the draft permanently on the nation and 
whip up enthusiasm for it. I think this new effort to 
hook churches and synagogs to the military machine 
is going to backfire, as it should.” 

An inquiry at 5th army headquarters in Chicago 
disclosed that Col. Shaver’s letter originated at his 
Milwaukee office and is the only’ letter of the kind 
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distributed in the 13 states of the command. A public 
information officer of the 5th army said Wisconsin 
has “pioneered” in many appeals to promote the re- 
serve procurement program. 

This officer seems to be unacquainted with the 
history of church-state relations. There is nothing 
new or “pioneering” about the tactics of the Wiscon- 
sin military district. Thruout the centuries, govern- 
ments of all kinds have sought to use religion as an 
instrument of secular policies. Even the atheistic 
soviet state has done so, as when it required Russian 
churchmen to denounce the “germ warfare” of 
American “imperialists” in Korea. 

In the United States we have a long tradition, as 
well as a constitutional doctrine, that the church 
must be independent of the government. Even 
when the government’s policy is morally right, as 
we think it is in the struggle against world com- 
munism, the church should be wary of efforts to make 
it an agency of that policy. Whenever a church be- 
comes an arm of the government in a righteous cause, 
it opens the way for the government to use the 
church for purposes that are not so righteous. In- 
evitably the church will find that it has lost, along 
with other liberties, its liberty to define what is 
righteous. 

The army’s recruitment policy is a political matter 
about which honest men have widely different opin- 
ions, even the most of them agree on the need for a 
strong defense establishment. Because communism 
is bad, it does not necessarily follow that everything 
the army does is good. 

If the Wisconsin clergy are wise, they will let Col. 
Shaver know that they resent his efforts to mobilize 
the church. And if the commanders at the Pentagon 
are wise, they will see to it that no more army 
burocrats are permitted to lecture the clergy on 
what is a “sacred” task. 


Solve This One 


Uron ais arrtvat in Manila as papal 
legate to the Second National Eucharistic Congress, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman was greeted with a nine- 
teen-gun salute. This is next to the highest military 
salute that can be given. The twenty-one-gun salute 
is used for national recognition, for recognition of a 
national flag, the President, ex-President, and the 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country. 
The nineteen-gun salute is given for a diplomatic 
officer equal to an ambassador, cabinet members, or 
a secretary of any branch of the armed forces. The 
cost of the salute, which is approximately $133, is 
insignificant in these days of astronomical figures. 
The real question is, What official recognition was 
implied by this salute ¢ 

This military honor could not have been in recog- 
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nition of a chureh official, for no such provision has’ 


been made. No representative of any Christian 
church would be given this salute. If it was in respect 
for the Cardinal’s rank as a prince in the Vatican 
State, then the problem of dual citizenship arises. A 
salute would not be given in recognition of dual 
citizenship. A Christian church could not be rec- 
ognized as a political state, for the Saviour made 
clear the fact that His kingdom is not of this world. 
When upon earth He made no attempt to organize 
His followers into a state, nor did He leave instruc- 
tion for that to be done following His ascension. 

To whom, then, or to what government should this 
military honor have been given ? A. H. B. 


A Pennsylvania Bus Decision 


Te Supreme Courr of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania has ruled that it is illegal 
for parochial school children in Robinson Township, 
Pennsylvania, to ride free on the public school buses, 
thus reversing a decision of the court of common 
pleas in 1956 that such privilege might be extended. 

Bus transportation for parochial school children is 
one of the fringe benefits in the educational field for 
which some Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
educational leaders have been contending. There are 
fringe benefits available. They are borderline. The 
editors of Liserty contend that the line of sepa- 
ration of church and state is to be drawn in respect 
to these marginal cases where the benefit sought or 
extended is a benefit primarily to the pupil, not to the 
school where the little citizen is attending. Where 
the benefit is for the citizen primarily, as with 
school lunches and health examinations, we believe 
they are to be accepted. Where they are educational 
benefits, as with textbooks and bus rides, we be- 
lieve they are obviously an aid in an educational 
program, and are outside the reach of the parochial 
school. F. H. Y¥. 


The Martin Luther Film 


Wa scree with the great majority of our 
readers, and evidently of the general public, that the 
banning of the film on Martin Luther is against the 
freedom of the press and freedom of speech which 
the American people have enjoyed, and, if we can 
judge their temper, intend to continue to enjoy, no 
matter who tries to stop them. 

The whole question of censorship and of boycott 
is a difficult thing—not difficult to evaluate, but to 
adjudge in application. Certainly where there is in 
a movie or a book that which is clearly offensive to 
the general public morality or is libelous of an indi- 
vidual or a group, the necessary legal steps should 
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be taken to assure protection. But a similar procedure, 
or any subversive one, would not apply to the. indi- 
vidual or group whose doctrinal or sectarian sensitivi- 
ties had been offended. 

When special groups do not like something that 
those not in the special group do like, and when 
those groups take oblique and subterraneous steps 
to prevent public showing or circulation of the ma- 
terial in question, the American people will protest, 
and protest effectively. 

The immediate point is the withdrawing of the 
film on Martin Luther from a showing on the chan- 
nels of a Chicago TV station, because some people 
brought a boycott sort of pressure on the station 
management. 

The management made a mistake in yielding to 
the pressure. They must have forgotten the spirit 
of America. The citizens of the United States will 
not remain silent when this sort of pressure is ex- 
erted. The United States is a land of freedom— 
freedom of thought, freedom of religious ideas, and 
freedom of expression. 

Let us keep it that way. F. H. Y. 


Misplaced Symbols 


A DISQUIETING INCREASE in the number of 
sectarian symbols and statues on public property has 
recently been taking place. The proposal to erect a 
statue of Jesus in one of the principal parks of Chi- 
cago is being seriously considered by the municipal 
authorities. Along some of the highways in New York 
State religious shrines are being proposed. The Ten 
Commandments have been installed upon the walls 
of the public school classrooms on Long Island. In 
several communities in Indiana large permanent cru- 
cifixes have been put in the public parks. The Board 
of. Education in Ossining, New York, has voted to 
erect a créche on the public school grounds, consisting 
of a statue of the virgin Mary, the Christ-child and 
the shepherds, and so the program continues. 

The propriety of publicly displaying religious in- 
centives is a question to be raised apart from the 
constitutional right of an individual or group ap- 
propriating public property for sectarian purposes. 
It is decidely un-American to pre-empt for a religious 
few that which belongs to all. 

In their place symbols command respect; out of 
place they become common and tend to engender dis- 
respect. It was love and respect for the Stars and 
Stripes that led to the passage of Federal laws pro- 
hibiting their improper display. For example, a 
trade-mark that contains, among other things, our 
national emblem may not be’ registered; no portion 
of the flag may appear as part of an athletic uniform. 
Religious symbols are worthy of the same consider- 
ation. If public display must be made of them, let 
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the church purchase a proper site rather than usurp 
that which has been dedicated to another purpose and 


belongs to the state. To pre-empt public property for . 


such purposes takes for private benefit that which is 
a commén trust. The church thereby imposes itself 
and usurps that which belongs to the state. This may 
be but part and parcel of the aim to claim this a 
Christian nation. However, the evidence that the 
citizens of a nation are of Christian profession is 
shown by the respect they manifest for, and the pro- 
tection they extend to, the individual conscience. It 
is not by misplacing their religious symbols in public 
places. A. H. R. 





Christ and the Caesars, by Ethelbert Stauffer, 


translated by K. and R. Gregor Smith. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955. 293 
pages. Price, $4.50. 


The author of this work is an internationally 
known Bible scholar who since 1949 has been pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the University of Er- 
langen, Germany. His book has gone through three 
editions in German, and the English translation ap- 
peared also in a British edition in 1955. The trans- 
lators have provided English readers with a really 
English book, so that one would hardly guess—as 
far as language is concerned—that it was written 
originally in German. 

The title page bears the subtitle, Historical 
Sketches. Accordingly, this book is not a connected 
history, but a series of essays that focus on successive 
aspects of the tension that for three centuries divided 
the allegiance of the world between Christ and 
Caesar. Stauffer’s approach to his subject is, to a 
large extent, biographical. This seems to grow out 
of his philosophy that history embodies its will to 
create an imperium in specific men, “homines im- 
periost [“imperial men’’].” Thus there seems to be 
something of both Hegel and Carlyle in his think- 
ing. Stauffer’s presentation is dialectical, as is, indeed, 
his subject. Beginning with Julius Caesar, he writes 
of the succession of “imperial men”—and would-be 
imperial men—who sought to fulfill the messianic 
expectations of the Roman world. He shows how 
each of these men failed, and how in each case only 
Christ and His gospel could fulfill the messianic 
hope. 

Although Stauffer writes of history, he hardly 
writes as a scientifically critical historian. His pen is 
rather that of an artist drawing a picture. His ac- 
ceptance of traditional views concerning the New 
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Corrections 


Because of a human error the wrong photo credit was 
used under the German scene on page 22 of the fourth 
quarter, 1956, issue of LiserTy magazine. We are sorry for 
this oversight. We aim to give proper credit where credit 
is due. Instead of CAREY PHOTO the photo credit should 
have read, BUNDESBILOSTELLE, BONN. 

* * * 

In the first quarter, 1957, issue of LiperTY a name was 
inadvertently misspelled on page 19. Instead of Loa Me- 
Conconchie, secretary, the name should have been spelled: 
Loa McConchie, secretary. | 
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Testament will please the conservative Christian. 
For Stauffer, the apostle John is unquestionably the 
author of Revelation. He accepts Tertullian’s story 
that John was taken a prisoner from Ephesus to Rome, 
tortured there, and then remitted to Patmos. On 
other points the author’s willingness to accept early 
traditions, together with his eagerness to paint a pic- 
ture, seems to have led him into oversimplification of 
knotty historical problems. Thus he states unequivo- 
cally that Nero played his lyre while watching Rome 
burn, and that Flavia Domitila, niece of Domitian, 
and a niece of hers by the same name, were both 
Christians. These are points on which sober history 
can hardly be as certain as Stauffer seems to be. His 
treatment of these problems naturally raises the 
question as to how far his judgments on other prob- 
lems may be accepted unequivocally, the facts—or 
lack of facts—concerning which may not be so well 
known. 

This same looseness may account for the fact 
that the only Theodora discussed in the book is 
the wife of Constantius Chlorus, while the full-page 
portrait of Theodora included nearby is the well- 
known Ravenna mosaic of Theodora, the wife of 
Justinian. 

However, these shortcomings detract little from 
the fact that this is both a fascinating and a stimulat- 
ing book. Probably Stauffer’s most important original 
contribution is his insight into the political and 
ideological significance of Roman coinage, of which 
he displays an impressive erudition. He shows that 
in a time when mass media of communication were 
almost nonexistent, mottoes and pictures on coins 
constituted one of the most effective means of propa- 
ganda at the disposal of the Roman emperors. Partic- 
ularly significant is his tracing of the messianic 
hope that emperor after emperor sought to pin upon 
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himself through his coinage, and of the way in 
which coins were used to declare the divinity of the 
Caesars. 

Stauffer is probably at his best as an exegete. Two 
especially stimulating examples of this are his ex- 
position of the story of Jesus’ encounter with the 
Jews regarding the tribute money, and the vivid 
setting in which he places the various chapters of the 
Revelation. 

Stauffer’s estimates of historical figures are some- 
times surprising, but certainly worth serious consid- 
eration. To him Cleopatra was “a figure of majesty” 
(p. 59), greater than either Hatshepsut or Nefertiti. 
She it was, he believes, who brought to maturity in 
Julius Ceasar the idea of empire. Such a view, of 
course, squares with the author’s philosophy of his- 
tory. Seneca, on the other hand, he characterizes as a 
fat and self-satisfied “old roué and amateur philoso- 
pher” (p. 139). For Josephus, Stauffer has scarcely 
anything but scorn. Constantine “was no saint, but 
a great statesman who was aware of the inherent 
tragedy of polities with its involvement in sin and 
violence. This very awareness made the grace of 
God in the Cross of Christ the conditio sine qua non 
of his political life” (p. 271). 

From a historical standpoint the climax of this 
book is the triumph of Christianity under Constan- 
tine. It may not be too much to say, however, that its 
spiritual climax is in the picture Stauffer paints 
again and again of the Christian martyrs. Making 
wide use of the early martyrdom stories, he leaves 
an unforgettable panorama before his reader’s eyes 
of the faith of the fathers through dungeon, fire, and 
sword. Thus he tells, among many others, the story 
of the Christian woman, Crispina, who, when urged 
by the pagan governor to show “true reverence” by 
sacrificing to the emperor, replied, “That is no true 
reverence for God to which people are forced against 
their will” (p. 262). 

Karte Hiterrr 
Basel, Switzerland 


Brainwashing, by Edward Hunter. 


New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, 1956. 310 
pages. Price, $3.75. 


This book should be read by every American who 
has anything to do with the shaping of minds. Cer- 
tainly it is imperative that teachers and clergymen 
know its contents. 

The author briefly deals with the shocking events 
which brought the word “brainwashing” into the 
vocabulary of the world’s free states. He reveals 
Pavlov to be the unwitting source of the techniques 
used by the Soviet Union in individual and mass 
brainwashing. Stories of individual prisoners—reflect- 
ing particular credit, incidentally, on the Negro 
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soldier—make a powerful personal impact on the 


reader. 
The book contains three extremely valuable and 


significant sections. Mr. Hunter, in chapter eight, 


defines the brainwashing process and breaks it down 
into its elements. The next chapter comprises an ex- 
tended clinical analysis of brainwashing, by Dr. 
Leon Freedom, a psychiatrist, who calls it cortico- 
visceral psychiatry. He provides a summary explana- 
tion of psychiatry, bringing out step by step the 
forces at work in the process. In this connection Dr. 
Freedom states that “the methods devised by the Free 
World to combat illness are used by the communists 
to create it. All that they have done is to take what 
free science has developed and use it in a manner 
that would ordinarily be considered mad.” 

The author follows this analysis with a chapter 
eatchily titled, “How It Can Be Beat.” While those 
who apply the Ten Commandments strictly in all 
situations might differ with him on a point or two, 
the suggestions he makes should be weighed by 
every American who values his birthright. 

Here and there in the book Mr. Hunter points out 
the tremendous strength that dynamic and genuine 
religion provides to resist and defeat the insidious 
subtleties and demonic cruelty of brainwashing. A 
major impression left in the mind of this reviewer is 
that one of the best (for him it ts the best) protec- 
tions against this new evil force in the modern world 
is real personal religion, voluntarily chosen and prac- 
ticed, in a country offering both religious and politi- 
cal liberty to each of its citizens. The book will in- 
tensify the desire of each American to keep the 
United States this kind of country. 

Cuartes E. WirrscutEBE 


Washington, D.C. 


The Right to Read, by Paul Blanshard. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. 


Paul Blanshard undertakes in this volume to ex- 
amine “the whole pattern of the control and distribu- 
tion of reading matter in the United States” and to 
answer the questions: “How much literary freedom 
exists in the United States?” and “How much should 
exist ?”” 

In answering the first question the author roves 
objectively and competently as a “literary war cor- 
respondent moving rapidly over the most significant 
censorship battlefields of recent years, attempting 
simultaneously to describe and to interpret the lead- 
ing events”—to use some of his own words. 

The subjects for contention on these battlefields 
range from the content of school textbooks to sala- 
cious comics and on to advertising and the laws of 
libel. 

In following War Correspondent Blanshard’s trav- 
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els, one is convinced of the truth of his introductory 
assertion on judging reading matter, that “in the 
larger struggle the law is only of the potential instru- 
ments of suppression. Social pressure and custom 
may de far more important.” 

As one peruses the author’s expert portrayal of the 
complex social pressures and customs that affect read- 
ing habits in the United States he is moved almost 
to a sense of futility considering how little can be 
done to clarify our “right to read.” 

This feeling is not exactly relieved when one 
begins to get the general impression that Blanshard 
himself would like to see some legal regulation of 
horror comics, if such regulation were “feasible.” It 
is hard to see how his revulsion at these publications 
is any sounder a basis for regulation, than the feeling 
of others on other points is a basis for regulation in 
other fields. 

Of course, Blanshard does not suggest such legal 
regulation and agrees that “voluntary reform” is the 
only “feasible” solution. This of course throws the 
whole question, along with other problems, into the 
area of “social pressures and customs” which the 
author presents as the more acceptable kind of effec- 
tive censorship. 

Thus in discussing his second question, “How 
much censorship should exist ?” about the best answer 
that can be given is, “Not very much.” The general 
feeling is left that until the population develops a 


more mature way of looking at things, there are 
always going to be dangers in the right to read with- 
out restriction. Whether these dangers are a wholly 
reasonable price to pay for the right to read is not 
too clear either in Blanshard’s mind or the reader’s. 
He appears to accept social pressures and customs 
as a form of censorship we will be able to live with, 
provided those interested in the subject will maintain 
an alertness to overbearing attempts to suppress. 

As to legal suppression, the author is justified in 
suggesting that the facts assembled in his book do not 
support a demand for extensive new censorship laws 
on sedition, and we may gather, in other fields. What 
is needed is a greater enlightenment that will pre- 
vent unjust application of the ample laws that are 
already with us. 

In summary we may say that Paul Blanshard has 
produced an effective and enlightening book. If he 
has not solved all the problems involved in direct and 
indirect censorship of man’s right to read, he cannot 
be blamed, for he does not set that as one of his 
objectives. 

The facts he has presented suggest there is a goal 
that will remain illusively before us through many 
generations. Looking forward, we can see that as a 
challenge. Looking backward, we may be grateful 
for the great distance we have come. 

Howarp B. Werxs 
Washington, D.C. 


e iT SO HAPPENED — % 





[For those items of news bearing upon questions of religious liberty or relations between church 
and state, LiperRTY is indebted to Religious News Service specifically, 
and our 


channels correspondents generally. 





Bus Transportation 


In a referendum held in connection with the 
annual municipal election in Augusta, Maine, the 
citizens voted 3,915 to 2,470 in favor of transporting 
parochial school children on public school buses. 
This was voted in spite of a report by a previously 
appointed fact-finding committee, that it would cost 
the taxpayers approximately $5,000 annually to trans- 
port 175 parochial school children on the public 
buses. Maine law does not permit parochial pupils 
to use public school buses if it means added expense. 

The Federal appeals court in San Francisco has 
been asked by certain Alaskan officials to dismiss a 
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Comment is in_ the 


to normal news 
columns.—ED. | 


and 
editorial 


pending suit challenging a 1955 territorial law which 
provides transportation for parochial school pupils at 
public expense. 

The Board of Education in Ashland, Wisconsin, 
has voted to question the legality of the action of 
the Wisconsin State Department of Instruction in- 
creasing its budget by $10,000, so as to provide bus 
service for parochial school students. The managing 
editor of the Ashland Daily Press has expressed the 
opinion that the action of the State “is a violation of 
the basic American rights of the taxpayers.” 


Government Aid to Denominational 
Hospitals 


The Alabama Baptist Convention at its annual 
meeting in Montgomery, Alabama, voted to ask the 
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State representatives in Congress to use their intluence 
in opposing and if possible in ending Federal grants- 
in-aid for the construction of denominationally owned 


hospitals. 


Government Aid to Parochial Schools 


The State Board of Education in Connecticut is 
seeking to find a means by which the “town councils” 
rather than “town legal counsels” may have the 
authority to decide whether public funds can be 
used to aid private and parochial school pupils. 
The commissioner of education said the State attorney 
general’s office is of the opinion that the town councils 
should have the authority to make decisions on this 


question. 


Religion in Public Schools 


The Baptist General Association of Virginia is 
suggesting that a ban be instituted against any reli- 
gious education program in the State’s public schools. 

The State education commissioner of New York 
has been asked to rule on the legality of posting the 
Ten Commandments in public school elassrooms. 
This question arose when a resident of New Hyde 
Park objected to the school board’s decision to post 
the Ten Commandments, because “he believes in 
separation of religion and the public schools.” More 
than three years ago a “Decalogue Committee,” com- 
posed of a Protestant minister, a Roman Catholic 
priest, and a Jewish rabbi, had drawn up an “inter- 
denominational” version of the Ten°Commandments. 
It was this version that had been posted in Hunting- 
ton, New York. 


Separation of Church and State 


The New Jersey Supreme Court has heard argu- 
ments on the request to invalidate the leasing of a part 
of Jersey City’s medical center to Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, a Catholic institution, for its College of Medi- 
eine and Dentistry. The attorney for the appellants 
alleged that the contract was illegally drawn up with- 
out bids having been solicited, and that the contract 
violates the constitutional guarantees of separation 
of church and state. The building was built at great 
expense to the taxpayers for public use and has since 
been leased for sectarian purposes. 

A taxpayers’ suit was filed in the supreme court in 
New York to bar New York City from proceeding 
with its Lincoln Square Redevelopment Project. The 
complaint contends that the plan provides for the 
sale of 300,000 square feet of cleared slum land to 
Fordham University, a Catholic institution, at five 
dollars a square foot. The contention is that this 
amounts to a “direct subsidy” to a sectarian institu- 
tion and violates the principle of separation of church 
and state. 
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Sunday Laws 


The Ministerial Federation of Minot, North Da- 
kota, has proposed a compromise with the local food 
stores in the matter of Sunday closing. A spokesman 
for the ministerial group said they probably would 
agree to late afternoon and early evening operation 
of the stores, provided it did not interfere with the 
employees attending services. 

A South Holland (Illinois) builder—a Roman 
Catholic and a graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame—has filed suit in the circuit court to enjoin the 
suburb from enforcing its recently adopted Sunday- 
closing ordinance. As architect and president of 
Pacesetter Homes, Inc., which plans to build five 
hundred homes in the area, he opposes the enforce- 
ment of the Sunday law on the grounds that “the 
blue law is unconstitutional” and is being enforced 
at the request of the Christian Reformed churches 
thus imposing their religious beliefs on a single 
member of another religious denomination. 


Tax Exemption 


The attorney who lost a supreme court fight against 
tax exemption for parochial schools in California, 
a case which the Supreme Court of the United States 
later refused to consider, has said that a new State 
constitutional amendment “may be proposed” to ban 
the exemption. 

“Tax money may be paid to religious institutions 
for the care of neglected children,” is the decision 
given by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in a recent 
ruling. This decision upholds that of the Allegheny 
County Common Pleas Court which overruled an 
opinion previously rendered by a lower court which 
held that such action was contrary to constitutional 
provisions. The counsel for Catholic institutions 
argued “that the payments were not really to the insti- 
tution but to the children. Checks were made out to 
the institution merely for convenience.” 


Miscellaneous 


At a recently held national convention the Knights 
of Columbus voted unanimously to adopt, as their 
priority effort for 1957, the appointment of a United 
States ambassador to the Vatican. 

The Postmaster General has been asked to issue a 
special three-cent stamp commemorative of the 75th 
anniversary of the Knights of Columbus. 

A bill has been introduced in the House proposing 
that income tax deduction be allowed to parents 
who pay tuition to parochial primary and secondary 
schools. The argument is that such tuition should be 
treated “no differently than other gifts made for the 
purpose of furthering religion.” 

A Baptist layman who appealed a conviction of 
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street preaching without a permit on the grounds that 
the city ordinance violates constitutional guarantees 
of freedom, was granted a permit by the City Council 
Committee of Greensboro, North Carolina. The com- 
mittee decided to issue permits for such preaching on 
condition that the speaking be done 50 feet from a 
corner, that it not interfere with traffic, and that the 
preaching be limited between the hours of six and 
nine P.M. 

A justice of the peace in Illinois has sentenced 
seven youths to a year of churchgoing and religious 
instruction, for the Halloween bombing of a syna- 
gogue. One young man has balked at the sentence, 
claiming that it is an infringement of his freedom. 
The father of the young man is quoted as saying that 
you cannot force church attendance. An attempt 
to coerce a person is likely to result in his never 
again attending church. 


Sunday Laws 


Because of selling toys on Sunday the owner of a 
variety store in New York State was recently arrested 
and jailed. His protest is that he was treated “like a 
murderer” and that he was frisked, thrown into a 
cell, stripped of his watch, wallet, ring, eyeglasses, 
overcoat, and jacket, and then was orderd to remove 
his shoes. Having just recovered from bronchial 
pneumonia, he pleaded that he might retain his 
coat or be given a blanket, but this courtesy was 
refused. Being a well-known businessman, he main- 
tained that his treatment, comparable with that of a 
“eommon criminal,” was totally uncalled for. 





The president of Argentina has been requested 
by the Roman Catholic bishops to re-establish the 
teaching of the Catholic religion in the state schools. 





A witness who does not believe in heaven and hell 
was refused the privilege of testimony by a superior 
court. The judge held that even though the witness 
believed “in telling the truth under oath,” the testi- 
mony could not be accepted because she could not 
be sworn. In his ruling he said “to be sworn one must 
affirm not only a belief in God, but also in reward 
and punishment after death.” 





The junior chamber of commerce of Magangue 
has asked the inspector of education to approve their 
plans to open a primary school for the children of 
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that city. According to their report only 36 per cent of 
the school-age children can attend the local schools 
because of the lack of classrooms. The local priest, 
Father Vergara, has said that he would approve the 
school only on condition that a portrait of the sacred 
heart of Jesus be placed in each classroom, and that 
the chamber of commerce remove from its member- 
ship a certain individual that he opposed. 





By a vote of 280 to 270, the French Assembly is - 
putting on its agenda a proposal to end state aid to 
church schools.. Five previous unsuccessful efforts 
had been made to have the proposal debated in Parlia- 
ment. Under the existing law parochial schools are 
receiving about 9 million dollars a year. 


West German states are trying to abolish state- 
subsidized denominational schools and to convert 
denominational teachers’ training academies into 
state-operated interdenominational schools. The 
Roman Catholic bishops declared it is the right of 
the parents and of the church to decide how their chil- 
dren shall be educated. They said that the Catholic 
schools not only help form a Christian conscience in 
children but their system of education prepares them 
to become responsible, social-minded members of the 
community. 





The government of Greece has authorized the 
continuation of the construction of the First Evangeli- 
cal church of Athens. Owing to the influence of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, a previous building per- 
mit was canceled. The authorization to continue came 
as a result of a request from the United States Govern- 
ment that work be allowed to continue to completion. 





The New Zealand House of Representatives has 
rejected a petition of the Roman Catholics which 
sought changes in the Education Act of 1877 that 
would have done “justice to private schools.” The 
petition asked for a “just and equitable disbursement 
from public revenues to meet the cost of secular 
education.” If passed, the petition would have im- 
paired the tradition of church-state separation. It 
was also feared that state aid to private schools would 
cause them to flourish to the detriment of the coun- 
try’s social solidarity. 
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Liberty is a necessity for all men. But liberty will 
not maintain itself. Men must join their interests to 
preserve it. Make LIBERTY: A MAGAZINE OF RE- 
LIGIOUS FREEDOM your agent in fighting for free- 
dom for you. LIBERTY knows only one doctrine: 
freedom of soul. 

Send LIBERTY to five of your friends NOW. They 
need LIBERTY. Enter their names and addresses on 
the form below. When sending in more names, you 


may attach an additional sheet of paper containing . 


names and addresses. 
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The first Asian Communist nation to give assur- 
ance of full freedom of religion is North Vietnam. 
The Council of Ministers, according to the Hanoi 
report, acknowledged the mistaken policy of the 
government in the past, and gave assurance that 
“freedom of religion must be strictly respected.” 


In the new church-state agreement that has been 
reached in Poland religion is to be reintroduced in 
all public schools of grade and high school level. 
All such instruction must first be approved by the 
resident cardinal. The government will publish new 
school texts only after they have been approved by 
the hierarchy. The agreement also provides for the 
return of all exile priests and nuns. 


The Patriarch of Lisbon, Manuel Goncalves Car- 
dinal Cerejeira, would like to see a revision of the Con- 


cordat signed between Portugal and the Vatican in. 


1940. While the present Concordat insures recogni- 
tion of the respective rights of the church and state, 
the relationship is not as satisfactory as the situation 
in Italy and Spain. He especially stressed the need for 
religious education in the schools and the need of 
establishing Catholic schools, for at the present time 
only a handful of Portuguese schools are in Catholic 


hands. 


Civil marriage in Spain has been restricted to 
those only who can prove that they do not profess 
Roman Catholicism. The new government decree 
requires non-Catholics to submit documentary evi- 
dence proving that they are not Catholics. They 
must show where they have lived during the past 
two years, and why they wish to be married. Individ- 
uals who were originally baptized Catholics, or be- 
eame a Catholic later in life, must notify the district 
judge of their intention to marry. 


The ban against the Jesuits which has existed in 
Norway for nearly 150 years has been repealed by 
the Norwegian Parliament. The vote to repeal came 
after ten hours of discussion. 
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Jamestown Celebrates 
Ss 


S504 Anniversary 





On April 1, 1957, Jamestown, Virginia, 
first permanent English colony in America, 
opens its festival in celebration of its found- 
ing 350 years ago. Fifty years ago, on the 
occasion of the 300th anniversary, the mon- 
ument shown in our picture was erected. 


On May 13, 1607, thirteen years before 
the Pilgrims landed in Massachusetts, Capt. 
John Smith, sturdy military man, and Capt. 
Christopher Newport, fleet commander, 
sailed three small ships through Hampton 
Roads and up the James River to land the 
first colonists on Jamestown Island. For 
91 years this town was the capital of the 
colony of Virginia, its dominion extending 
west to the Mississippi and north to Canada. 

But Jamestown Island, where the first 
colony was established, is not necessar- 
ily the subject of greatest interest in the 
old Colonial area of Virginia. Actually 
three places play leading roles in this year’s 
celebration. In addition to Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown share in the 
honors. Williamsburg, the second Colonial 
capital, has been restored by Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc., a Rockefeller-spon- 
sored organization. In Williamsburg one 
may live again the days of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Patrick Henry, when the 
pattern for a new free society was being 
worked out by the founding fathers of 
this nation. Here many of the principles 
that make America great first found ex- 
pression, and were first discussed by com- 
mon men and women who were to fight 
and die to make them a reality for their 
descendants. 

Yorktown, across the isthmus from the 
first settlement, on the York River, was 
the site where the War of Independence 
came to an end. Here in 1781 Lord Corn- 
wallis ordered his men to lay down their 
arms in surrender to the combined Amer- 
ican and French forces which had him 
pinned down on the shores of the York 
River without any chance for re-enforce- 
ments or supplies. 

Today we do honor to the brave and 
clear-thinking men and women who gave 
us our freedoms. May their sons and 
daughters be as willing to sacrifice to 
maintain them. 
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Can ou See? 


By MARY E. LITTLE 


“Q, say can you see?” Yes, from the pain and inaction 
of my hospital bed I see it, as it unfolds and refolds its 
bright colors in the breeze. 

Those stars and bright stripes bring to mind an ex- 
perience had in the Far East. From the interior we came 
on business to the great Indian city of Calcutta. sprawled 
by the Hooghly River. After the day’s work in the heat 
we took an open gharry for a ride along the Miadan, often 
called the lungs of Calcutta. We were intrigued, as we 
drove. to note the ships of many nations anchored in the 
Hooghly. 

Suddenly our interest took on an electric quality. Far 
down the river we caught a glimpse of a flag, the most 
wonderful in the world to us, The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Immediately tears came to our eyes and a fullness to our 
throats. It is not difficult to analyze our reaction to the 
flag. At least three elements can be discerned. Feelings and 
emotions of home. pride in the exploits of great men and 
women in our history. reverence for the principles upon 
which our government was founded. 

The element of reverence is not always recognized and. 
no doubt. is sometimes absent. This country of ours has 
provided a refuge for millions of oppressed people. Ours 
is a nation founded as no other in the history of the world. 
on two great principles—political and religious liberty! 

But say. can you see a drift to the times. and dangers 
confronting these principles? Will The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner long wave o er the homes of men who are free and the 
land of those who, while brave, are also discerning? 


Flag Day is observed on June 14, 








